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NINETEEN MILLION 
UNDER ARMS IN A 
WORLD OF POVERTY 


BOUT 19 million men are 

still under arms today and 
forty nations are attempting to 
finance an arms bill of around 
£6,750 millions a year. The 
world is now spending about 
£2,500 million more annually on 
armaments than it was in 1938 
when preparations for war were 
in full swing. These facts were 
presented by Hanson W. Bald- 
win in the New York Times 
(May 12) along with an estim- 
ate that there were at present 
more men in uniform than in 
the pre-war years when Ger- 
many and Japan were 
assembling their forces. 


THE COST 


The statistics in the New York 
‘Times make no attempt to measure 
the cost in terms of a_ lowered 
sstandard of living. There can be 
little doubt that in these figures are 
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to be found the cause of the world’s ! 


economic woe—the present world- 
wide problem of under production. 


While Russia is stated to have the 
largest army in the world today, the ' 
Baldwin study states that “The big- | 
gest spender is the United States | 
which . . . will spend 34 per cent. of | 
its proposed 1948 budget on military 
items.” 


INSTEAD OF UMT 


America’s projected universal mili- 
tary training scheme is expected to 
cost £750 million annually. Dr. 
Donald Dushane of the US National 
Education Association has given some 
indication of what this means in 
terms of social betterment. For each 
of America’s 3,000 counties it would: 


Construct a ten-room modern 
school building 

Construct a £12,500 library 

Construct a £37,500 hospital 

Employ ten full-time school and ! 
public health doctors and ten full- 
time school and public health nurses 

Purchase ten new modern school 
buses 

Maintain one psychiatric and be- 
haviour clinic 

Meet the payroll of one junior 
college with ten instructors. 


In the country as a whole it would: 
Bring all schools up te a reason- 
able standard of efficiency 
Provide free education for the 3 
million children now under eighteen 
who are not now attending school, 
Provide all the expenses of a 
three-year post-graduate course for 
ten thousand selected students each 
: year 
Pay for the full maintenance and 
tuition at college or technical school 
for one year of the 900,000 boys 
who would be conscripted under the 
UMT Bill 
Erect a three-quarter million 
dollar trade and technical school in 
each Congressional district each 
year 


AND, leave an unexpended bal- 
ance of £3,825,000 annually. 


So much for U.S.A. which can 
afford guns and butter, in Britain 
£388 million is to be found for the 
Army alone for the year ending 
March 31, 1948: this amount will be 
given priority over the £150 million 
and £700 million required to re-equip 
coal-mining and agriculture. 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH EUROPE? 


“WT is pretty obvious that everything is wrong with Europe,” 

said Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of the New Statesman, when 
he addressed a public meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
last week, under the auspices of the Reception Committee for 
Young People from Occupied Countries. 


The Chair*was taken by Dr. Alex 
Wood, who explained the purpose of 
the Committee—to provide holidays 
in this country for children from all 
parts of Europe. Over the last two 
years 10,000 young people had bene- 
fited throvgh the scheme, spending 
one month in a reception camp and a 
further two months in private homes; 
and he was glad to say that many 
more offers of hospitality had been 
received than could so far be taken 
advantage of. 


No simple solution 


Reviewing the present situation, 
Kingsley Martin said there was no 
simple solution to Europe’s predica- 
ment. “ We have thrown out one devil, 
and seven have taken its place: hun- 
ger, destitution, greed, hatred, cruelty, 
tanaticism and apathy.” We were 
now living in a revolution, comparable 
only with the break-up of the Roman 
Empire or with the Religious Wars 
which ravaged Europe for 150 years. 

There were 300 million people in 
Europe, at one time the most civi- 
lised and highly skilled in the world; 
now they were weak compared to the 
immense power of the USA and the 
immense potential power of the 
USSR. Why not then a_ united 
Europe? This was the only real 
answer, but the one hope of uniting 
Europe had now gone. 

During the war the _ resistance 
movements represented a revolution 
against the old regime, uniting Com- 
munists and Socialists with devout 
Catholics. In the concentration 
camps, too, people of many nation- 
alities lived and worked together for 
common ends. But the leaders of the 
victorious powers did not want this 
revolution to succeed. With the 
falling apart of the war-time alliance 
between Russia and the Western 
Democracies this unity was severed, 
and we now witnessed a struggle be- 
tween the Social Democrats and the 
Communists in every country of 
Europe, with the exceptions of 
Czechoslovakia and Finland and, to 
some extent, Poland. 

Having recently visited Eastern 
Europe, Kingsley Martin felt it neces- 
sary to bring home to people here the 
kind of mentality left by the war. 
To them it was a different war from 
anything we had known, fought with 


utter ruthlessness by the Fascists and 
with a Homeric fanaticism by the 
partisans; the sole aim of both sides 
was extermination of the enemy. 
Democracy to these people meant 
nothing more than government for 
the people, that is the people who 
had fought in the war; Yugoslavia, 
for instance, was now ruled by Tito’s 
partisans. 

The devastation of Russia was un- 
like anything in history. She had 
lost in the war 20 million people, 
many butchered in cold blood; the 
building-up of the last 20 years was 
destroyed; there were no tractors or 
horse-ploughs left. UNRRA officials 
testified that the condition of Moscow 
children was far worse than in Berlin. 
A (German child could appreciate 
gifts of chocolate with grateful 
thanks, but the Russian children had 
never seen chocolate and were too 
apathetic to respond at all. 


Russian self-defence 


In this light, the present Russian 
aggressiveness could be seen as only 
fear and self-defence. Stalin’s one 
hope at the end of the war had been 
for a loan from Roosevelt to alleviate 
the condition of his people. ‘“ In- 
stead of the loan,’ said Kingsley 
Martin, “he sees America offering 
loans to every government in the 
world which is willing to be anti- 
Communist.” That was Truman’s 
aim, to embrace any government 
“that is threatened by Communism 
inside or out.” This head-on collision 
was the reason why there could be no 
unity in Europe. 

Looking to the future, the speaker 
emphasised the immense power of 
the United States. ‘For the first 
time in history, one country has 
everything other people want, much 
more than it can consume itself, and 
does not want to buy anything in 
exchange.” It was now impossible 
for any country to buy the American 
surplus; the only solution was to give 
it away, as had been done through 
lease-lend and since continued with 
UNRRA. “The future salvation of 
Europe depends on how America uses 
that surplus.” 

There were two alternatives: (1) 
by a policy of home-spending, as had 
been achieved under Roosevelt’s New 
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Deal; or (2) Big Business might try 
and save itself by spending the money 
on armaments. The present Truman 
policy was to spend the money un- 
constructively, on arming anti-Com- 
munist governments that were not 
representafive of their countries. 
Henry Wallace, on the other hand, 
advocated a constructive develop- 
ment of these countries. We needed a 
new TVA technique of scientific plan- 
ning to improve standards of living 
and so produce our sort of democracy; 
Communism was bred by despair. 


Destructive possibilities 


If people could be fed and put to 
work the possibilities for producing 
wealth were colossal. But the 
destructive possibilities were equally 
immense, and if the money was spent 
that way we all knew the result. 

We were faced, therefore, said Mr. 
Martin, with the possibility of a 
complete breakdown of society. In 
such conditions, three main groups of 
people emerged. 

Firstly, there were the fanatics who 
were willing to die and to kill for 
their faith and who, in turn, created 
opposing fanaticisms. Then came 
those who, seeing no victory for 
either side from an atomic war, tried 
to work by political compromise to- 
wards some reasonable _ objective, 
even at the expense of some ideals, in 
order to find some way out of the 
mess. 

Thirdly, there were people who re- 
fused to participate at all in second- 
best political solutions, but 
concentrated instead on some con- 
structive job that would survive for 
the future whatever happened. This 
was very necessary in the midst of 
chaos, when the good things that were 
the fabric of civilisation ‘were in 
danger of being driven out of the 
world. “If people have forgotten 
their sense of goodness, friendship 
and tolerance, it won’t matter who 
wins.” The interchange of children, 
said Kingsley Martin, was one of the 
most valuable safeguards for the 
future peace of Europe. 

John Barclay then appealed on be- 
half of the Reception Committee for 
financial support so that this work 
need not_be restricted, as it was now, 
by lack of funds to extend the 
scheme, 

M.T. 


India—the 


O pacifist will want to 

embarass the Government 
unduly, least of all in its hand- 
ling of the Indian situation at 
this critical moment. Neverthe- 
less, it is hard for some of us 
to withhold our congratulations. 
In the astonishingly short space 
of three months, since Mr. 
Attlee announced the British in- 
tention to quit India by June, 
1948, the dark clouds overhang- 
ing that sub-continent have 
broken up; and, though it is 
still too early to predict continu- 
ous sunshine, or even prevailing 
fair weather, the likelihood of 
violent storms has definitely 
receded. 

Economically, of course, it was 
neither feasible nor desirable for 
Britain to hang on to India any 
longer. Had it been, the British 
abdication would have encountered 
far more serious opposition in this 
country. But economic necessities 
are moral opportunities, and it is all 
too rare for a Government to take 
advantage of them. To make a real 
virtue of necessity is, perhaps, the 
hallmark of genuine statesmanship. 

Certainly Lord Mountbatten has 
been one of Mr. Attlee’s happiest 
appointments. His personal and un- 
pretentious approach, not only to the 
Indian leaders but their followers, 
did as much to dispel suspicion, as his 


reward of magnanimity 


COMMENTARY 
by 


A. LEA 


understanding and fairness did to 
win the confidence of all parties. ‘The 
memory of his disinterested service 
to India may go far to outweigh the 
melancholy history of many previous 
administrations. 

Let us, however, beware of laying 
too much credit for this compara- 
tively promising ‘situation at the 
doors of the British. representatives. 
If the Indians have shown themselves 
responsive to magnanimity, i¢ is be- 
cause they themselves are magnani- 
mous. Indeed, only their own_mag- 
nanimity made possible our _initia- 
tive: Nehru has earned his Mount- 
batten. What India is receiving now 
is no more than she has deserved, by 
patient, self-sacrificing and heroic 
endeavour. This peaceful transfer 
of power owes aS much to the in- 
spiration of Gandhi as it does to that 
of Keir Hardie. We must thank 
both for the likelihood of India, and 
Britain parting company on_friend- 
lier terms than anyone would have 
dared to predict ten years, or even 
ten months, ago. 


Sovereignty or dominion? 


THERE is even a possibility now 
that Hindustan and Pakinstan 


may .decide to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. I hope they 
will, The Commonwealth is the 
nearest thing in the world at present 
to a genuine League of Nations. As 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fraser, opportunely reminded india, 
in his speech of June 4: 

“The people of the_ British 
Dominions do not regard dominion 
status ag an imperfect kind of in- 
dependence. On the contrary it is 
independence with something add- 
ed and not independence with 
something taken away. It carries 
with it membership of a free and 
powerful association from which 
every element of constraint has 
vanished, but one in which a way 
hag been found for the practice of 
mutual confidence and co-operation 
tn the full respect for the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and individuality 
of each member.” 

This association would be im- 
mensely enriched by the voluntary 
adherence of one or more coloured 
nations. The Indian representatives 
at UNO have already given evidence 
of their concern for subject-races in 
other parts of the world, and their 
voice in the councils of the Common- 
wealth would of itself confer g new 
prestige upon the native peoples of 
the Dominions. ’ 

It ig reported that Burma, which 
has naturally been following events 
in India with the deepest sympathy 
and interest, may also ask _ for 
dominion status to be granted its 
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HUNGARY 


fi vee area of Eastern Europe 
affected by the Soviet 
overthrust is naturally one of 
instability and many faults. 
The social strata have been con- 
torted, in places reversed, by 
pressure from the East, and it 
is no unusual thing for some 
abrupt subsidence to set seismo- 
graphs vibrating as far away as 
London and New York. 


The latest disturbance in Hungary 
is no exception to the rule. For, 
although the exact location of the 
fault, the exact nature of the pres- 
sure giving rise to this movement, 
are still obscure, it is generally 
agreed that the upshot is to secure 
Communism a firmer grip on the 
country’s economy before the Red 
Army withdraws. 


The internal situation of 
Hungary rather resembles’ that 
of Russia in 1918. Here is a 


predominantly agricultural country, 
in which, under the impact of defeat, 
a long-overdue rural revolution has 
been carried out, dividing nearly 
4,000,000 acres of great estates 
among half a million peasant pro- 
prietors. Short of farm-implements 
though they are, these smallholders 
have resisted all persuasion to adopt 
co-operative methods, so great 18 
their flaar of losing their precious in- 
dependence. In such a country the 
liquidation of the Kulak is not easily 
forgotten, and Communist support is 


confined to the sparse industrial 
districts., 
In fact, the free glections of 


October, 1945, gave the Smallholders 
Party, 55 per cent. of the votes. But 
—as The New Statesman character- 
istically puts it (June 7)—“ A Small- 
holders Government would be un- 
representative of all the people and 
could ‘only maintain its position by 
force, perhaps imported, against in- 
dustrial strikes and demonstrations.” 
The country has therefore been ruled 
by a coalition, including the parties 
of the Left. 

There is something to be said for 
such coalitions. Majority-rule is a 
useful expedient (where political 
strikes are abjured), and not a prin- 
ciple of democracy. What is all- 
important is that every party should 
have the same facilities for criticism 
and organisation. Curiously enough, 
however, The New Statesman does 
not advocate a similar coalition in 
this country, although Labour repre- 
sents even less than 55 per cent. of 
the people; and it was quite predict- 
able that the Hungarian Left would 
not long be content with a merely 
just representation. 

“ On the other hand,” continues our 
democratic commentator, John Haire, 
M.P., “a Government by the Left- 
wing bloc or by tne Communists 
would equally only ne held by force, 
since electorally they hold no man- 
date, and unless there is a marked 
swing away from the Smallholders, 
or a ruthless revision of the electoral 
law, are unlikely in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances to achieve it.’ There- 
fore, he concludes, “a coalition of 
progressiye parties ” will remain. 

Therefore, we concluded some time 
ago, force (“perhaps imported ’’) 
would be used; ruthless revision of 
the electoral law would. follow. 
After all, it is getting on for thirty 
years now since Lenin dissolved the 
Russian Constituent Assembly, be- 
cause peasant representativas out- 
numbered the Bolsheviks by three to 
one—time enough, one might have 
thought, for even New Statesmen to 
realise that Communists are about as 
concerned with the representation of 
the people’s will as a Roman gladia- 
tor with the Queensberry Rules. Dr. 
Nagy’s understandable “plot” to 
form a Government of the majority 
party, purposely confounded with the 
activities of a few ex-Fascists among 
the Smallholders, has now provided 
the necessary excuse. 


INTEGRITY 


—the 


ERSONAL integrity re- 
quires that one selects 
voluntarily a course of life and 
assumes personal responsibility 
for the consequences. Accord- 
ingly a scrupulous person will 
not, for instance, join a secret 
order that pledges him to a 
future course of conduct the 
particulars of which he is not 
told in advance. He refuses to 
hand over his personal moral 


judgment to anyone else. 


This principle is an embarrassment 
that cannot be faced by those that 
seek moral support for war; conse- 
quently they try to evade it by casu- 
istry like that of the clergyman who 
comforted his veteran parishioner by 
saying: “ You were in the line of 
duty. Did you hate the man you 
killed?’ When assured that there 
was no hatred the pastor confidently 
affirmed that there was no guilt ! 


The right to decide 


The war-time examiners who tried 
to test the genuineness of conscien- 
tious objections by asking what the 
claimant would do ir crises threaten- 
ing a loved one, missed the point al- 
together. The real issue jis not 
whether one would on occasion use 
force and violence, even to the point 
of killing, but rather whether he can 
surrender to someone else the right 
to decide upon the cases, 


Conscription is of course ruled out 
by the same consideration of the integ- 
rity of personality. Since modern 
war necessitates conscription, iit is 
doubly inadmissable—its conduct vio- 
Jates personality, and so does the pre- 
paration for it. 


Moral destruction 


Thus the indefensibility of the war 
system rests not in its material des- 
tructiveness, nor yet in its taking of 
life, but. in the fact that one group 
sets itself up as a substitute for con- 
science and requires others to abdi- 
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That “horrid thought 
MpAY J, as an implacable and un- 
4"% repentant critic of Kenneth 
Farnham’s previous article in PN, 
now express whole-hearted approval 
of his subsequent one (“ This Hormid 
Thought "—May 30) ? It could 
scarcely coincide more completely 
with my own point of view. 

Are not US radio commentators 
plugging the theme that “ England 
is now our chief base in Europe and 
of course we've got to carry it, just 
like our other bases such as Guam in 
the Pacific” ? 

But who is behind Truman arid the 
other dangling puppets with their 
“Eeonomie Plan for the Financial 
Support of World Democracy,” or the 
“quarantine Communism’ policy 
and similar window-dressing ? 

Who but Baruch, Morgenthau, and 
their fellow-tentacles of the inter- 
national banking and financial octa- 
pus? If they decreed war, war it 
would be, atom bombs and elj. 
Stratery would aim naturally at 
keeping any catastrophic conse- 
quences as far as possible from the 
land of Dollar Liberty, and that’s 
where the British “base” might be 
helpful. Meanwhile it is possible to 
pose so convincingly as a guardian of 
the peace that even PN once pub- 
lished the opinion: “ it’s the Baruch 
Plan or nothing.” 


Bunshay Cottage, 
Langton Matnavers, 


Huxley’s gnosticism 


T Do not know that Aldous Huxley 
4 would describe thimself as a 
Christian, but I think you are mis- 
taken in stating that his Gnosticism 
is the reverse of Christianity. True, 
there was a cleavage between orgran- 
ised Christianity and Gnosticism in 
the early centuries. But then Hux- 


DION BYNGHAM. 


Dorset. 


ley is not a Gnostic in this limited 
Gnosis wag the aim 


historica] sensie. 


real issue 


This article, by Arthur 
W. Calhoun, is reprinted from 
Pacifica Views, a weekly journal 
of pacifist thought published by 
Pacifica Associates of Chicago. 


eate their own moral judgment. The 
major casualties of war are not the 
dead and wounded, but those who have 
acquiesced in an arrangement by 
which someone else makes their moral 
decisions for them. 


The war system 


This predicament cannot be elimin- 
ated without scrapping the war sys- 
tem; for warfare cannot be carried 
on without depriving the persorinel of 
the right to follow their own con- 
science gtep by step in the day to day 
proceedings of the conflict. Neither 
Is rejection of war an abandonment 
of man to imjustice and rutn—unless 
we ourselves are of such nature that 
we would so treat the human race ! 


That jis to say, there is no basic 
moral difference between races and 
nations, and there is' no start toward 
world solutions till people admit that 
their own nation differs from others 
in very little save iin resources and 
opportunities. Once this is admitted, 
it follows that if me would like to 
have a peaceful world, others would 
also; and that if Americans in gener- 
al would weleome such a world, so 
would Russians and Germans, Chinese 
and Hottentots. 


Fear of the U.S. 


In fact if the other nations were 
sure they did not need to fear the 
United States, they would quit doing 
things that make us afraid of them. 
lf the United States, indzed, would 
once go to a peace conference with 
nothing up its sleeve, and with a de- 
termination to settle every issue on 
its sheer merits, it would not take 
jong to start untangling world 
affairs. 


As long, however, as all sense of 
responsibility can be lost in the ano- 
nymity of numbers, and the imperson- 
ality of imstitutions, no powerful 
mation will bother to do the simple 
thing that is necessary to set the ball 
rolling. If hardly anyone feels any 


SCIENTIST AND 
PHILOSOPHER 


NE ef the most world-famed atom- 
scientists, asked recently when 
the Russians would possess a supnly 
of atem bombs ready for use, replieq that 
zero-hour might be any moment hetween 
now and four years’ hence. There may he 
soMe survivors, he added thoughtfully; but 
mankind will be back in the Dark Ages. 


One of the world’s most eminent philoso- 
phers (forgive us for slipping twice into the 
eolumnist’s hateful habit of haob-nobbing with 
the Big Noises of this world) was discussing 
the game issues as the scientist. I am a 
pessimist, he said, because I am a realist. 
We must try to see things as they are, and 
not deceive ourselves by wishful thinking. 
Mankind may have to pass again through the 
Dark Ages. But I AM NOT AN ABSOLUTE 
PESSIMIST. EVEN IN THE DARK AGES 
THERE IS THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

So our gcientists go on producing atom 
bombs: our religioua leaders go on blessing 
them; and our political leaders, elected by 
the peace-loving peoples to lead, go on pre- 
Paring to use them. 


Yes, the peoples ARE peace-loving; yet, 
though they strike for higher wages, they 
do not think to strike against war. If asked 
to join us in renouncing it, they appear 
bound by some fatal hypnotising spell, which 
Prevents them from seeing the  spirit- 
liberating vision and taking the  soul- 
restoring step. 


Well, friends, help us carry together that 


aged philosopher's torch inta the dark uncer- 
tain future, calling along the way all who 


will to join us, 
MAUD ROWNTREE, 
CORDER CATCHPOOL. 
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responsibility for war or for the so- 
cial iniquities that produce it, it is 
most unlikely that anything <ffective 
can be done for world-peace. 


Primary objection 


The question comes back thus to 
the point of origin. Objection to war 
is primarily to its denial of the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility. If, 
for instance, the United States were 
to accept the sense of responsibility 
which is taught by earnest humanists, 
not to speak of genuine Christians, 
the war issue would be settled for us, 
and through us, for the world, 

It remains to be said, however? 
that such a sense of responsibility in 
world affairs will not be developed as 
long as we nonchalantly accept a 
social order based on tradition and 
wont inured to privilege. Our culture 
is inimical to conscience and responsi- 
bility, and the measure of any man iis 
the amount of energy he devotes to the 
task of superseding it by a system 
interested in human values. 


LETTERS 


of the Christian Platonist schools at 
Alexandria in the second century. It 
has been both the aim and the achieve. 
ment of the long lime of Christian 
mystics during the Middlz Ages 
especially. 

I think it is important that there 
should not be a false antithesis drawn 
between Christian philosophy and 
that which Huxley describes as “pe- 
rennial,”? and as constituting the 
essence of the Christian vision it- 
self though not of the conventional 


religion of our time. 
ROBERT W. ENTWISTLE. 
29 Goodwyn Avenue, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7, 


No death penalty 


J WAS particularly sorry to read of 
the passing of Walter Lloyd Hull, 
an old stalwart of the pacifist move- 
ment and a regular attender at No 
More War Movement conferences be- 
fore there was any PPU. He was a 
keen supporter of this Council and 
told me only recently that he had in- 
serted in his will a’ clause saying that 
if by any cbance he was murdered it 
was his wish that the murderer should 
not be executed. ean win 
Gecretary, National Council for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty. 


84 Victoria Street, 
London, 


Why pick on Russia? 


Wuiy does the British mind almost 

exclusively “pick on” Russia ? 
Let us be fair for a moment after ad- 
mitting that Russia is very difficult. 
What would be the reaction in the 
USA if Russia held the secret formu- 
la of the atom bomb. and (if she were 
able) lent a ‘large sum of money to 
Mexico ito spend on guns ? USSR is 
not a Christian community any more 


than USA. The Russians are as 


little likely to turn the other (official) 
cheek as are the Americans. They 
follow the rule of the world. 
It would be very much better if they 
were Christian, but that is another 
and very long story. 

EDWARD G. SMITH. 


18 Bedford Avenue, 
Barnet, Herts. 


Showing a profit 
[NX all the many references to PoW's 
in PN, I haven’t seen anything 
concerning the fun and joy which 
entertaining these men has bestowed 
on the fortunate recipients of their 
company! 
_ We have had the pleasure of being 
in contact with some very fine Ger- 
mans; we have the joy of writing to 
their loved ones (these letters are not 
always accompanied by parcels, un- 
fortunately), and we now look forward 
all through the week to our Sunday 
“reunions” just as eagerly ag our 
friends do themselves! 

The local “ Save Europe Now ” has 

been able (with the kindly co-opera- 
tion of the Camp’s British officials) to 
organise several small socials for 
them, at which these PoW’s have 
made some particularly fine contribu- 
tions in the way of singing, instru- 
mental music, etc. But the greatest 
contribution of all hag been the 
gréatly-increased understanding, love 
and human sympathy which now exist 
between them and so many’ local 
people. 
_ If any PN reader is wearily look- 
ing for a really worth-while job—a 
job which will bring much more joy | 
and interest than he can even guess 
now—then get hold of your nearest 
PoW camp, ask some of them round 
for a cup of tea, and with a few paci- 
fist friends, arrange a smal] social 
for them. 


31 Ashley Road, 
Taunton, Somerset. 


(Mrs.) LEO M. JONES. 
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IN OCCUPIED BRITAIN 


Guernsey Under German Rule, by 
Ralph Durand. Guernsey Society, 


London. 
Jersey Under the Jackboot, by R. C. F, 
Mageham, CBE. W. H. Allen, 
s. 6d. 


A two books give a very 
vivid and detailed account 
of the German occupation of the 
Channel Islands and although 
they refer to different Islands 
they present what is, on the 


whole, a very consistent picture. 

The Islands were demilitarised by 
order of the British Government on 
June 19, 1940, to protect the inhabit- 
ants from an attack against which, 
after the fall of France, it was im- 
possible to defend them. Men ot 
military age, school children and all 
others wishing to leave the Islands 
were evacuated and the Islands were 
almost immediately occupied by the 
German forces. The oceuping forces 
kept the Island Governments in being 
and although pressure was exerted 
from time to time there was no open 
conflict and relations throughout the 
period of occupation remained “ cor- 
rect.” 

Enemy occupation can never be 
anything but a very hard and bitter 
experience for any people. 

Houses were requisitioned and 
occupied, officers and men were com- 
pulsorily billeted, the Press was 
strictly controlled, wireless sets were 
confiscated, the shops were emptied 
,by purchases made with German cur- 
rency and the people of the Islands 
were forced on to a lower scale of 
rations, both for food and for fuel 
than that maintained themselves by 
the occupying forces. All this, how- 
ever, is in the tradition of occupation 
and does not mark the German occu- 
pation of the Channel Islands as in 
any way different from our own occu- 
pation of Germany. 


Deportations 


Some victimisation of the Jews, 
followed by deportation and_ the 
deportation of nearly all the inhabit- 
ants who were not native born were 
the only official acts which could not 
be justified on grounds of security or 
military necessity, although there 
were numerous individual instances 
of arrogant and _ inconsiderate be- 
haviour, 

The comparatively good relations 
which were maintained were probably 
due to the fact that the Germans 
were anxious to be conciliatory and 
that the Island Governments set their 
faces against any organised resist- 
ance and strongly discouraged acts of 
sabotage, 

For the worst sufferings of the 
people the Germans were not respon- 
sible. After the opening of the 
Second Front the German garrisons 
were cut off from their source of 
supplies on the Continent. The food 
and fuel situation then became criti- 
cal and for the last few months the 
inhabitants faced the approach of 
actual starvation, from whith they 
were only saved by the intervention 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, June 12, 1937 


Preparations are being made for 
hundreds of thousands of the British 

blic to be “entertained” by the 

AF Air Pageant at Hendon on June 
26. A supreme effort to awaken 
people to the real meaning of this 
display of aerial might is to be made 
by the Peace Pledge Union. 


* * ® 

“Although many foreign observ- 
ers see in the approaching independ- 
ence of the Phiilipines eventual and 
inevitable control by Japan, there are 
as yet no particularl, alarming evi- 
dences of Japanese penetration,” ac- 
cording to the Far Eastern Survey. 


* * * 

How then.is he (the working man) 
ti be saved from being fetched like 
canon fodder off a dump? Only by 
the appeal to his inherent, if latent 
genae of right and wrong: only by 
bringing him to understand that the 
nezt war must be on women and 
children, as it has been in Spain. Only 
by showing him quite clearly, that 
ALL armament-making is in itself a 
sin and a crime against mankind irre- 
apective of nationality. 

—Max Plowman. 


The Germans in the 


Channel 


by Dr. 


of the International Red Cross. 

The first load of parcels of food and 
drugs arrived at the very end of 1944 
but no regular service was estab- 
lished until later, and on February 6, 
1945, the Bailiff of Jersey announced 
that ‘The proposed cut to 2 lbs. per 
week should make possible a contin- 
uation of the Bread Ration for a week 
after February 10th, 
not reach us by then, either by actual 
arrival] of flour or by the promise of 
future supplies, the Bread Ration 
must cease entirely.” 

During this period the Germans 
were of course requisitioning food 


If help does ; 


and thus increasing the hardship of | 


the people. In order to make an ob- 
jective judgment of this policy it 1s 
necessary to have some idea of the 
standard they were themselves main- 
taining and both books make it clear 
that if it was higher than that of the 
Islanders it was at least terribly in- 
adequate. 


Searching for food 


Thus Mr. Maugham says, “ By now 
the German troops, in spite of their 
nightly forays in search of potatoes 
or root-crops, were beginning to dis- 
play unmistakable symptoms of_ the 
effects of protracted hunger. Their 
formerly tight-fitting tunies, it was 
observable, had commenced to sag; 
their faces had become thin and 
pinched, their cheek-bones more pro- 
minent, cheeks and eyes sunken, their 
general expression nervy and care- 
worn. 


“To such straits were they reduced 
that some had actually been seen 
rummaging in the refuse-bins await- 
ing collection by the municipal carts. 
Others openly confessed that they 
had suprlentedted their daily rations 
by eating limpets taken from the 
rocks, and the flesh of dogs and cats,” 
and again, “a high German medica] 
officer, sent over for the express pur- 
pose of conducting an inspection with 
a view to ascertaining what number 
might be found fit for service else- 
where, had been compelled to report 
that, of the thousands of men shut up 
in the Fortress of Jersey, not five fer 
cent. were fit to stand up in the ranks. 

Death was taking a heavy toll of 
them. Many had become insane. 
Tuberculosis had laid its icy hand 
upon scores, and the remainder, sick 
to death of the daily duty of turning 
out on fatigue in search of nettles, 
sorrel, and other wayside ingredients, 
lounged about the Island the picture 
of misery and dejection.” 

Of Guernsey, Mr. Durand says, 
“The German Commandant in office 
at that time gave evidence of weak- 
ness of will by his vacillation in alter- 
nately resisting and yielding to the 
protests of the Controlling Commit- 
tee. No doubt he felt that the 
meagreness of the soldiers’ rations— 
the German hospitals were crammed 
with soldiers suffering from malnu- 
trition; there were 250 in Vauquiedor 
alone—had created a_ situation be- 
yond his control. 


Differing emphasis 


He applied to Berlin for permission 
to increase the troops’ rations. This 
would inevitably have reduced the 
period in which it would have been 
possible for the garrison to hold out. 
His request was refused and he was 
relieved of his command.” 

Theme is a slight difference of em- 
phasis between the two books. Both 
give the impression of making a real 
attempt to be fair to the Germans but 
Mr. Durand’s strikes one as being the 
more successful in this attempt. It 
is admirably objective and detached. 
Yet even Mr. Maugham pays occa- 
sional tributes to the Germans. 

Of the occupation of his own pro- 
perty he says, “ g the six or 
eight weeks of this occupation of my 
premises, we were never free from 
these youthful warriors, who treated 
my property exactly as_ if it were 
their own, borrowed all sorts of 


things from the kitehen, and tried to 
make friends with our maids. Apart 
from that, however, I must record in 
all fairness that they did their best 
to give ug as little trouble as possible, 


Islands 


ALEX WOOD 
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More countries are rationing 
food now than at the same time 
last year, reports Time (June 2). 

The reason for this slow, 
almost worldwide malnutrition: 
the total destruction caused by 
World War II (measured in dol- 
lars) was seven times greater 


1947, 


than that of World War I 


PASTORAL 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS has 

recently taken a pulpit as 
his platform for addressing a 
moving spiritual challenge to 
the nation. He had particularly 
in mind the wage-earning manual 
worker in the country’s vital indus- 
tries. If the congregation which 
listened was lke most, there would 
not be many workers present. Prob- 
ably the intention was to reach th-m 
through the press. The sermon de- 
served the space accorded it. 

This pulpit appeal from a Cabinet 
Minister has a great significance— 
not because it is unprecedented— 
Lloyd George often spoke from a pul- 
pit. But there is a great difference 
in this preaching of Sir Stafford’s. 
Pondered carefully his words read 
like a very earnest man’s profound re- 
nunciation of the path of material- 
istic socialism. This may be too rash 
an interpretation of the sermon. Be 
that as it may, government by 
planned economy is quickly bringing 
all thoughtful politicians to the cross- 
roads—the one jeading “lefter still 
and lefter,” and the other Jeading 
to recognition in Godly fear of higher 
satisfactions in work well done than 
mere wages can yield to the worker. 


How much unanimity? 


One wonders what measure of unan- 
imity the sermon called forth from 
his colleagues, though certain recent 
statements hint at a very different 
point of view. In these we catch the 
tones of Marxian orthodoxy which im- 
ply a somewhat bitter suspicion to- 
wards the intrusion of any religious 


were perfectly polite, and were most 
appreciative and grateful tor any 
shght help which they received from 
us. 

Of Guernsey Mr. Durand says, “ It 
would be unjust not to admit that the 
German rule to which we were sub- 
jected was on the whole mild and 
that the behaviour of most individual 
Germans was good.” .. “In one or 
two cases. local officials showed 
leniency in spite of, rather than in 
obedience to, Higher Authority.” 

Rather surprisingly he records a 
progressive change of public opinion 
in favour of the Germans as the occu- 
pation continued. “ At first most of 
us were inclined to regard every 
German with whom we came in con- 
tact with profound dislike, if not with 
actual hatred.” ... “As time went 
on most of us were compelled to ad- 
mit in our own minds that many of 
the Germans among us were behaving 
very well.” 

Of his own personal attitude he 
says, “dislike almost amounting to 
hatred turned gradually to a more 
tolerant attitude.” A certain poig- 
nancy attaches to this confession, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Durand died 
before it was possible for him to read 
the proofs of his book, and that his 
death was attibuted to malnutrition 
during the occupation. 

There seems very little doubt that 
the German occupation of the Chan- 
nel Isles was different in severity 
from that of European countries. 

By some this is explained by sug- 
gesting that the Germans sent to the 
Channel Isles were of superior class. 
By others it is attributed to a de- 
liberate policy of the High Command 
with a view to establishing relations 
likely to be useful in case of a Ger- 
man victory. a 

A third reason has been indicated 
earlier in this review, and it is a 

ossibility of great interest to paci- 

Bate. It may have been due to the 
absence of sabotage and organised 
violent resistance. Readers of these 
two books will agree that there is at 
least a strong prima facie case for 
thjs view. 


idealism upon political issues. This 
may explain one or two poirted and 
irreverent remarks which have given 
displeasure to the religiously minded, 

Jt should, however, be remembered 
that a very strong case could be made 
to prove that a certain type of spirit- 
uality has done great disservice to the 
working class (and especially the 
miners, amongst whom the writer has 
worked for many years) in their quest 
for just treatment from their fellows. 
It is for thar reason that the miners 
in particular have sedulously follow- 
ed “ political realism ” or “ scientific 
socialism,” whatever be the right 
name for a rigorously secular ap- 
proach to their problems. They are 
entitled to claim that the material con- 
ditions of their lot have improved by 
such means. 


A heavy price 

A situation is now rapidly develop- 
ing, however, which will reveal what 
a heavy price has been paid for these 
gains. The country is desperately 
needing a quality of service which 
depends upon spiritual motives outside 
the bounds of any materialistic creed. 
It is questionable whether, under any 
conditions of working, the pits can 
meet the need unless the miner’s toil 
is inspired by fellow-feeling and good. 
will. But these are spiritual virtues 
which don’t maintain themselves, but 
which are nourished in the heart of 
man by religion. The more secular 
the way in which he views his task, 
the less likelihood there is of him 
using them, just because he has insu- 
lated himself from their source. It 
is a vain hope that industry can ever 
run peacably unless the worker finds 
some inward satisfaction in serving 
it—something, that is to say greater 
than either bigger wages or shorter 
hours can give him. However un- 
consciously! and however dimly, all 
work must be done to the “ Glory of 
God,” if it is to be steadily main- 
tained by free men. Otherwise the 
strike weapon will be used for ever 
qncreasingly more puerile reasons, in 
a blind attempt to allay an inward un- 
rest by the changing of outward cir- 
cumstances. The inevitable retaliation 
of the State to unreasonable stoppages 
will be a tragic ending to the miner’s 
liberty. However well paid, he will 
be more a slave than ever he was be- 
fore he started to fight for his rights. 
His last state will be worse than his 
first. The wrongs done to him by the 
spurious spirituality of a Church 
sorely lagging behind the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit could never justify 
him falling at the feet of Marx, when 
he said that all religion was “ dope.” 


Miners’ rich tradition 


It was a great misfortune that, 
about the twenties, the London Press 
started a fashion of calumny towardg 
the miners, which over many years 
effected a strong prejudice. The 
miner became very nearly the most 
disreputable member of the communi- 
ty. No wonder it is not generally 
known what a rich tradition of re- 
ligious zeal among the miners of the 
north-eastern coal counties and Walles 
nourished the soul of our nation in 
the latter half of the nineteenth and 
the early years of this century. Re- 
membrance of this fact stirs the hope 
that not for long will the miner be 
satisfieg with the husks of material- 
ism, but rise up to explore Lhe true 
spirituality which will befriend him 
in his zeal to grow in stature. 

A very great deal depends upon the 
response forthcoming from such ap- 
peals as Sir Stafford Cripps expressed 


in his sermon. 
JACQUES. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
al] points of view relevant to pacifiam. 
Articlea in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not neiessarily represent the polily of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor doee the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endosement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised, 
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Only when 


Evangel and 


are at one can we find peace 


N this tough, competent, 

sophisticated, modern age 
the old words “ Evangel,” “ sin,” 
“grace” and ‘ repentance” 
have lost currency, and savour 
of religious sentimentalism. It 
is said that modern man doesn’t 
trouble about his sins; but even 
modern man is beginning to be 
troubled about his failure; and 
sin in its original meaning 
means failure or missing the 


mark. 

The mark at which we have aimed 
may have been Victory, Liberty, 
Equality, Peace and the rest of the 
wood things to be achieved by the 
bullet or the ballot or the Govern- 
ment; but somehow our means are 
conspicuously failing to reach their 
ends, to deliver the goods, to say 
nothing of the good life. 


Horse sense 


The horse sense of the public 
mind is making nonsense of our 
world. Twenty-five years ago, for 
example, the popular slogan was 
“Make the Germans pay,” but the 
reparations in coal that Germans 
were coripelled to send to France 
and Italy had the effect of closing 
a thousand coal mines in Britain, 
of creating Distressed Areas for 
twenty years, and of compelling 
500,000 young people to migrate 
from the industrial areas in South 
Wales. The recent coal crisis, 
therefore, and its continuance de- 
pended ultimately on a_ spiritual 
attitude and condemnation. 

As Mr. McKenna, a former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and President 
of the Midland Bank, put it, “ We 
are beginning to realise that repara- 
tions are proving a curse and not a 
blessing, and that it is not only good 
Christianity to forgive your enemy 
but good business too.” 

Lord D’Abernon, our Ambassador 
at Berlin wrote “ Reparations will be 
solved not by financiers but by a 
campaign through the Churches.” 
The political consequences of despera- 
tion in Germany and in South Wales 
gave the chance to the desperadoes 
of bloody revolution in the persons of 
Adolf Hitler in Germany and Arthur 
Horner the Communist miner’s, leader 
in Wales. 


These are not enough 


Clearly Victory is not enough. 
Similarly with Liberty; the name is 
good enough, but it is what you put 
into it that matters. The practice of 
free love has clogged our Divorce 
Courts, free strikes may hold up the 
whole country to ransom, free speech 
and a free Press may breed mob 
meetings and mob journalism; the 
News of the World has already a cir- 
culation of seven millions. 

But when all this “Freedom” is 
said and done the news of the world 
is, in the main, bad news of unparal- 
leled discord, divorce, thefts, crimes 
and the senseless ripping up of rail- 
way cushions which cost the L.ML.S. 
£250,000. 

To read any serious paper is to be 
depressed, to read any penny paper is 
to be dismayed by itg stunts and 
sensations, and to make one prefer to 
dig one’s garden or do something or 
anything positive and purposeful in 
some small sphere. 

Pacifists are familiar by now with 
the idea of Aldous Huxley’s “ Ends 
and Means,” that a good fight does 
not bring a good peace, or a good 
hiding make a good boy; but how few 
seem to apprehend further that Im- 
personal means do not achieve per- 
sonal ends, that brute numbers are 
not more moral than brute force in 
human government, whether in the 
Press or in Parliament or in Parish 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


© This pledge. signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC! 
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Councils or in any other forms of 
compulsions and controls. 

In fact the very basis of the De- 
mocracy for which we have fought so 
hard and shouted so much is no 
“one man one vote,” but the freedom 
of conscience and speech for each to 
achieve a settlement by consent. 
The Master of Balliol has described 
its origins in “The Essentials of 
Democracy” in his account of the 
early Nonconformist groups who 
sought and suffered for this means of 


by 
George M. LI. Davies 


self-government which they practised 
for themselves. The early Quakers 
went further and sought real 
unanimity by refusing to vote down 
opponents in committee or assembly 
of any kind; whatever one may say 
about the Quakers, few would say 
they were unbusinesslike. 

What people do sometimes say 
about the Quakers, as they do about 
High Anglicans, is that they are 
“spiky,” that they prod one with 
their ethic of honesty. This is 
always the tendency. of good ethics 
unless it is backed by the (aood News 
that the divine purpose is to save 
men not to condemn them. 

We have known men who had all 
the good ethi¢cs—anti-war, anti- 
capitalism, anti-vivisection and the 
rest—but who give an impression of 
antipathy rather than sympathy, who 
become moral porcupines, or even 
Unicorns with one point sticking out 
conspicuously to the danger of all 
congenial fellowship, especially with 
publicans and sinners. Of such 
ethical spikyness came Pharasaism 
and Puritanism and Calvinism with 
their heroic and hard ethic; the 
tendency is always reappearing 80 
that the Kremlin and Communism 
have become more infallible than the 
Vatican and Catholicism in dogma, 
discipline and denunciation. The 
tendency is near to us all—to laud or 
libel men according to their label of 
opinion, party, sect or class. . 


How much real unity? 


Apply these tests to our Unionist 
Party, our Trades ‘Unions, our 
United Nations, our United Fronts 
and even to our Peace Pledge Union 
—how much real unity is within 
them? Is it our pacifist ambition to 
achieve a real unity or unanimity 
with men, on however small a scale, 
so that differences no longer divide 
and antagonise, or do we prefer some 
policy or popularity dependent on 
rousing the mass mind that Wells 
describes as unity against some- 
thing ? 

It was certainly Good News in the 
days of the early faith of Christianity 
to read “ And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and 
soul, neither said any of them that 
ought he possessed was his own, but 
they had all things in common and 
distribution was made unto every 
gman according to his need.” This 
social and economic miracle was the 
outcome of an Evangel who changed 
men from antagonism to unanimity 
and from condemnation to communion. 
This harmony has been lost and re- 
discovered in age after age when men 
have been driven by failure into 
faith. 

If it be asked what the basic de- 
mandg of this faith and evangel are, 
I find that the current journal of the 
Modernist Churchman quotes with 
approval a Quaker’s statement of the 
fundamentals: 

1. God gives himself to men in Jesus 
Christ. 

2. The one and only necessary re- 
sponse to that gift is that each man 
pa it by giving himself to God, 
an 

3. There results from that acceptance 
by self-giving a life guided and em- 
Bore by God, 

ohn Stuart Mill was simpler stil 
in defining the Christian ethic “So to 
live that Christ would approve our 
life.” In the strange make-up of 
human personality it would seem that 
only when evangel and ethic are at 
one can we find peace, or make it not 
only with our lips but with our lives. 


THE NEW 


by JOE 


HE three fourteen-year-old 
girls in the bus queue 
'were enjoying affluence. One 
,of them had dropped a hat pin, 
used for the dubious purpose of 
fixing a coloured handkerchief 
on her head, and a second re- 
marked that her mother had 
bought her three gold ones the 
previous week, and they were 
lost too. Such aristocratic dis- 
| dain for mere gold. It cheered 
the heart. These were the new 
debutantes, favoured daughters 
‘of the new hierarchy—miners’ 
; daughters, 


Forgotten men 


One might confess to a grave mis- 
giving at the thought of miners 
holding a nation to ransom. A race 
within a race, they have risen from 
the ranks of the forgotten men to the 
keystone of the nation’s prosperity, 
and prosperity not as we knew it, but 
an austere one, with little or no 
'prodigality: that quiet link of 
strength in the backbone of England, 
which mastered the intricacies of 
planning and _ organisation, law- 
making and legislation, trade and 
contracts, who built homes of peace 
and concord, quiet and culture, com- 
fort and ease, with spaciousness of 
layout and tolerance of the other 
fellow: he still struggles on his £300 
a year, while the new master earns 
twice that, and is only prepared to 
go down the pit if we are very, very 
polite. 


Faith with humanity 


The blatant vulgarity of gold hat- 
pins against the restrained reproduc- 
tions of Van Gogh. The flinging of 
pounds to the dogs against the care- 
ful husbanding of resources in order 
to give the best education possible to 
thé children. The gambling and 
drinking, or the mean saving by the 
chapel members, against’ the 
pleasantry of books and music, travel 
and discourse: the sociologist would 
be well advised to ponder these things 
before he hails the new class with 
real fervour. But we are unrepentant 
in our heralding of this new class. 
We may not relish being bought over 
by black diamonds: we may not agree 
that office and positions of authority 
should go to any old pitman who 
happens to have prepared for the 
revolution by purchasing a fountain 
pen: but we who 
have been always 
bought over, once by 
gold and now by 
carbon, and who 
suffered under the 
insolence of office 
and now smile at 
assumption in office, 
we see this new de- 
velopment merely as 
an organie change. 
For has not the pit- 
man, with all his 
vulgarity, kept the 
faith with the 
humanities? 


Forty years ago 
you could get a job 
by presenting a let- 
ter from the vicar. 
Today, it has to be 
a letter from a 
trade union secre- 
tary. Both were 
and are bad. But 
the vicar, when 
writing his recom- 
mendation, regarded 
you as a human be- 
ing, and so does the 
union official. 
Neither of them saw 
you as a snipe of a 
fellow trying to 
work his way in, 
but as the son of the 
verger, or youngest 
of the big family 
whose eldest boy 
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took the solos. And the union bloke 
sees you as Jackie Wilson’s lad, son 
of his ould marrer. 

And it’s the same with the lasses 
in the queue. They were vulgar but 
bonny, daubed most inartistically 
with the wrong colour, but vivacious. 
And if you want to find a bit of 
beauty, it’s no use looking for it in 
immobility, or in the quiet suburbs. 
That form and emotion is dead or 
dying. The beauty of the future is in 
the lads and lasses who are emerging 
from pit-rows and other despised 
mean streets. the young folk whose 
fathers are flooding the air around 
them with a new power, a power 
generated from the liberation of a 
spirit downtrodden too long. And 
one may grieve at the thought that 
these folk will grow up in a world 
which will toss their beauty back in 
their faces, and betray the light in 
their eyes by another and more vulgar 
battle for money. But in the mean- 
time, let us salute the new and speed 
the passing of the old. 


The job for today 


The only honest thing left to a 
man today is for him either to hew 
coals or grow corn, and if, in the 
mercy of God, he is unable to do these 
things, let him throw all he has on 
the side of the new, that by his wis- 
dom we may be spared excesses, by 
his experience we may be spared the 
more blatant of errors, and by his 
peaceful acceptance of new life we 
may be spared war. But in the pro- 
cess let him forego his erstwhile 
economic privileges, for the new 
ruling class are the workers with 
their gold, but the saviours are ever 
those who watch and. pray, and they 
are rare, 
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‘Must be one of those beardless, 
meat eating, militarist cranks.” 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Stonehenge to Rampton Court — via Borstal 


ARELY has a stage adapta- 
tion of a novel been so 


highly praised as Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles (Piccadilly Thea- 
tre). It well deserves it. 


Of a great novel Ronald Gow has 
made a satisfying and gripping play. 
Inevitably there are weaknesses: 
Angel’s behaviour to Tess seems all 
the more incredulous for happening, 
under our very eyles, only a few brief 
ee after his own confession; and 

I think Mr, Gow’s hand falters in the 
penultimate scene in the old house, 
in which the actors are greater than 
the play, for jit is by their efforts we 
get the sense of haven and _ happi- 
ness. Also regrettable (this may be 
the pepe fault) is the habit of 
elosing the scents to music. Does 
anybody seriously think that, when 
actors have skilfully built up am 
illusion, it helps us suddenly to have 
an electric noise blared at us ? 

As a final hint to Mr. Gow, I would 
suggest that the honeymoon jokes of 
the cruder music-hall kind are quite 
unnecessary in his first scene. We see 
them coming four lines off; true we 
laugh at them, but even as we laugh 
we gay how old and obvious and svornr 
out that one is! These are, how- 
ever, trifling faults; what remains 
is a fine piece of theatre. 

The cast shows its gratitude by 
consistently good acting. The small 
parts have been filled with Hollywood 
care. There is an altogether first- 
rate cameo of a railway porter by 
Harry Locke, which alone is worth the 
price of a seat. Winifred Oughton, 
as Tess’s mother, perfectly holds the 
balance between character and cari- 
cature. 


Joan Sanderson and Paul Rogers 
(main sufferer from the music-hall 
jokes) give the play the right opening 
key. Nora Nicholson has little to do, 
but makes hay with perhaps the 
play’s best line in the light of to- 
day’s situation: “ The colone] always 
said that the native population is the 
ruin of India, 


Wendy Hiller plays the titl~role, 
and although shades of Eliza Doolittle 
hang about her, especially in her more 
precise speaking, she acts with great 
sincerity and a subdued power which 
seems exactly right for the sultry and 
brooding mood of the play. And how 
well she suggtzsts the radiant happi- 
ness in the penultimate scene, and 
the calm at the close. 


Hugh Burden, as Angel, nicely cal- 
culatles the difficult fence he has to 
take in the first scene, and just clears 
it. After that, he has almost a 
straight run, taken, I thought, in fine 
style, especially in suggesting his 
protectiveness to Tessa at the end. 
Alec is, in some respects, the most 
difficult of the parts; with clumsy 
acting hiz could be just a chean-farce 
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bounder. Because of this I think 

Henry Mollison is almost the best of 

a good cast, with a performance which 
seems rlever out of step or tune. 


“Tress”? 3s announced as for a 
limited season. Go soon and see it. 
I give it the drama critic’s compli- 
ment that, having seen it once for 
nothing, I shall pay to see it again. 


* * 


F Boys in Brown (Arts 

Theatre) colleague W. H. 
Gelder writes: “A good deal of, 
sentimental nonsense has been 
uttered about juvenile delinquency by 
people who put the blame for it on 
everything ard everyone except the 
dzilinquent himself; he, of course, is 
invariably the victim of cireum- 
stances beyond his control. This is 
doubtless the case sometimes, but not 
always; nor is it true that patience, 
kindness and understanding will al- 
ways effect reform. There is, it ap- 
pears, an elemerit in our society 
beyond earthly redimption, and a 
ad be part of this element is to 

be found in Borstal Institutions. 


“Reginald Beckwith’s play tells 
us something about Borstal, and about 
the officers who work there, t trying to 
redeem the unredeemable. We are 
not given a picture of oppression and 
tyranny achieving the opposite of 
what they intend; ‘We are shown the 
sort of ‘tough nuts’ that any kind 
of reform institution would be hard 
put to it to crack. It is suggested 
that Borstal would do better work 
with more generous staffing and ac- 
commodation, but thanks to the 
author’s good sense, it is not sug- 

gested that it is Borstal which is 


* 


Concerts are being played on Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings up to July 
27. The orchestras are the New 
London, and that implaccable band of 
players, the Jacques String Orchestra. 

From the Onrchestra’s Secretary, 
Miss G. K. Collar, 26, Scarsdale 
Villas, Londoq, W.8., for 7d., pest 
free, you can get 2 full programme of 
this year’s concerts. I hope you awvill 
do so, and select one or two concerts 
to go to. How could you better spnd 
a sulmmer afternoon than roaming 
the beauties of Hampton Court, firlish- 
ing with beautiful music in beautiful 
surroundings ? 

On Saturday, July 5, our own 
Clifford Curzon ard his wife, Lucille 
Wallace, will contribute to the pro- 
gramme, playing the Bach Concerto 
for two Harpsichords. On Sunday, 
July 13, Benjamin Britten corducts 
his own "wonderful Serenade for Ten- 
or, Horn and Strings, with Peter 
Pears singing the part written for 
him; and we have furthi:r reflected 
glory on July 20, with a performance 
of Michael Tippett's “ Little MuSic 
for String Orchestra.” 

Of the concert last Sunday, when 
the programme included Hand:], Pur- 
eell, Bach, Bliss and Dvorak, K. G. 
writes: 

“A uniformly good performance, 
motably of the Brandenburg No. 3 in 
G, and Purcell’s less well-known Cha- 
econny in G Minor, gave great satis- 
faction to an audience surprisingly 
numerous in view of the gusty 
weather. Personally, though, I felt 
Dvorak to be rather out of the set- 
ting, both of the general programme 
ard of the ‘surroundings; and Bliss 
did not seem to fit in anywhere ! But 
if I could not find the programme 
arrangement to be of the happiest— 
maybe Dr. Jacques had the same 
afterthought when, in an unexpected 
encore, he reverted to Bach—perhaps 
one should not cavil after such an en- 
idyable evening. 


wrong, and the inmates right. In- 
stead, we are indirectly arraigned 
for being ready to laugh at any cheap 
joke at Borstal’s expense. 


“ At a time like the present, whi:n 
juvenile delinquency has reached dis- 
quieting proportions, Mr. Beckwith’s 
admirable play should do something 
towards informing thiz public of the 
difficulties which Authority is up 
against in putting delinquents on the 
right road to moral rehabilitation. 
There is no easy way and no one who 
knows anything about it can pretend 
that there is.” 


I have also seen this play, and to 
what W. H. Gelder writes would add 
only that it is a play which will enter” 
tain, amuse and excite you whether or 
not you are interested in juvenile de- 
linquency. 

So to Hampton Court, where in the 

beautiful surroundings of the 
Orangery, the mow annual (and it is 
to be hoped permanently so) ee ee ae am SAE _ le De opeaperitinentiy 50) Sereiade aero 
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MEETINGS, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM PPU Annual Gar- 
den Party, Girls’ Club. 26 Bristol 
Rd. Sat., June 21, 3—8.30 p.m. Tar- 
Se for Dick Sheppard House 
‘und, 


LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh Gdns. 
Discussion lectures every Sun., 7.30 
p.m, June 15: ‘“ Palestine, An Eye 
Witness Account,” Albert Meltzer. 
Jung 22: “The Catering Workers’ 
Struggle,” Bill Mansbridge. London 
Anarchist Group. 


WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, Dake 


St.. W.1. Bond St. Tube. “‘ The Gos- 
Pel of Pencel” Sun. evenings at 
6.30. Social hr_ follows. 


ACCOMMODATION 


INTERNATIONAI, FRIENDSHIP 
League. Holiday Centre, Camberley, 
Surrey. Vacancies Aug. 8—Sept. 6, 
£38 10s. weekly. Write (a.a.e.) F. R. 
Carvell, 80 Deauville Mangions, Clap- 
ham, S.W.4. . 


ANARCHIST PACIFIST, male, 27, 
seeks rm/s, furn/unfurn., in London. 
Box 702. 


LIMITED HOLIDAY acmdtn., 4 
miles Ross-on-Wye, 2 mins. from 
main bus route, vegetarians specially 
eatered for. Tme. 34 Ene. 
Usher, ‘‘ Orchard Lea,” 
Ross-on-Wye, Hercfordshire. 


_LAKE_ DIST., Waterfoot Guest 
House, Ullswater Mansion, perfect 
setting, overlooking lake, amidst 128 
acres. Vacancies, June, early July, 
Sone eo eae Terms 4 to 5 gns.. 
reduce ‘ormitor: ac 

and Fred Frost. J Ca ae 


TNEXPENSIVE 
lovely Wye valley, 
Tintern Abbey. Full vegetarian board. 

“Larch Grove," Tintern, Mon. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful Trecupera- 
tion’ all modern comforts. A. and K. 
a oe ae Briars, Crich, Mat- 

ation : 
Ambergate 44). Cen ee 

LAKE DISTRICT. “Beck Allans ” 
and Rothay Bank,” Grasmere, 
Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
ous or restful holidays. First class 
vegetarian diet. Dormitory accom- 
modation at special rates, Enquiries 
to: Isabel James at Beck Allans 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. . 


BACHELOR OFFERS restful holi- 
day Leicestershire village. Good food. 
Every comfort. Terma moderate. 
Box 697. 


HOLIDAY in 
half mile from 


N.W.2. PRImrose 


cae ORs SALE & WANTED 


ore 


TToGs: REQD. in 


.|We collect within 
.| distances price to i 


London. We also 


sleepers, 


City Firewood Coy. 
London, N.W.6. Maida Vale 8950. 


etc., suitable for chopping. 


TO FARMERS 


HE new Government scheme permits 
German PoWs to stay on as civilian 
farm-workers in this country, if they wish, 
and if farmers are willing to employ them. 
PPU members are in touch with a number 
of prisoners who would like to take advantage 
of this scheme, but it is not easy for them 
to contac} potential employers. Agricultural- 
ists who wish to employ a German worker 
would do well to apply to the PPU General 
Secretary, Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. W.C.1. 


“WARNING 


NY readers of Peace News who 
the past have booked holidays 
through Messrs. Huelin and Holmes, or Mr. 
G. F. Huelin, are advised not to pay further 
deposits to anyone purporting to represent 
this firm. 

A_reader in Bournemouth has been visited 
by Mr. Huelin and was persuaded to pay a 
substantial sum in advance in respect of an 
air passage to Jersey. Nothing further has 
been heard from Mr. Huelin. 

We wish to make it clear that Mr. Holmes 
is not implicated in this matter. He left 
the partnership before the alleged irregulari- 
ties occurred. 


may in 
abroad 


LITERATURE, &c. 
—cireular free. Dorpar K50, 
leigh Rd., London, W.14. 

QUAKERISM. 
WRITING 


Hin Rd, 
5686. 


London, 


Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 


COs’ CLAUSE 


“HOW TO write Cinema Plays” 


Information 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
*wactice of the Religiaus Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 7 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
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WANTED IN UNO 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


rPHE WAR RESISTER’S INTER- 

NATIONAL is urging the United 
Nations’ Commission on Human 
Rights to recognise the right of the 
individual to refuse military service. 
The letter from the WRI to the Secre- 
tariat of the UN’s Commission reads, 
in part: 


“(As your Commission is engaged in pre- 
paring an International Bill of Human 
Rights, may we be allowed to submit that 
it should include conscientious objection te 
military service as an inherent right. 

“In the seventeenth century freedom of 
Teligious helief ang worship was estab- 
lished; in the eighteenth century freedom 
of the press and of speech were recognised; 
and in the nineteenth century the right of 
association in the organised labour move- 
Ment was secured. The present century 
sees a very intense struggle for the right 
of man to become international in his 
thought and action and in so doing to obey 
his individual conscience rather than the 
particular State in the matter of submitting 
to military service... . 

“If we take as am index the growth of 
resistance to military service which has 
taken place in the more democratic coan- 
tries between the two world wars, it may 
be fairly iudged that the impulse to resist 
military service has become a_ very 
important factor in the social and political 
evolution of the world, ang that this re- 
sistance is which cannot be 
ignored. .. 


“*We do submit therefore that any World 
Charter of the Rights of Man must include 
the right of refusing military service in 
obedience to conscience.” 


a factor 


New Food Parcel 


Service to Austria 


ss GAVE EUROPE NOW,” and the 

Angio-Austrian Society announce 
an alternative way of sending 7-Ib. 
food parcels to individuals in Austria. 
The parcels will be shipped by a 
special route to Austria, whiere they 
will be delivered by an Agent of the 
Austrian Ministry of Social Welfare. 
They will be insured from London to 
Vienna. Anyone wishing to send a 
pare:l in this way should send a 
stamped envelope addressed to them- 
selves, to ‘Save Europe Now,” 14, 
Henrietta Street, London, WC2. In 
return thiey will receive a label and 
full instructions. The charge for as 
livering inside Austria will be paid 
by the recipient. 


A second possibility of sending food parcels 
to Austria ig now open to people in this 
The parcela are insured and dis- 
from Australia and contain such 
easential foodstuffs as lard, condensed milk, 
ham, cheese and jam. Order forms and fur- 
ther information from Anglo-Austrian Society, 
28 Orsett Terrace, W.2. 


Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Led. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDOH, W.10, 


For all Printing & 
Stationery 


labour-saving 
Vegetarians. 
Every consideration. Pleasant sur- 
roundings nr. sea. Swansea. Box 698.. 


REQUIRED FOR 
home Help to live in. 


53 Ray- 


WARDEN OR Wardens requd. for 
house of residence for 20 elderly 
peopie—controlled by a cttee. of the 
Society of Friends—further partics. 
the Hon. Sec., Ravensworth 
Belgrave Cres., Scarborough. 


and 


London. 


PERSONAL 
- x. - ae == 

large quantities. 
50 miles: longer 
nelude delivery to 
requ. old timber, 


achieve. Complete course 4s. 
ing unique analysis) from 
Mailit, London, W.C.1. 
or money refunded. 

» Blackburn Rd., 


REMOULD YOUR personality and 
Satisfaction 


WANTED FOR PoW Band, gift of 
hand instruments and suitable music. 
Please communicate with Cora South- 


SECOND COWMAN, married, 
wanted for attested machine-milked 
Friesians on co-operative farm, 
Bleasby Grange Soc. Ltd., Legsby, 
(includ-|Market Rasen, Lincs. 

: BCM/ ! 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, ete. Mabel 


STAKES THAT will last for yrs. Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
Bamboo canes 12in. to 20ft, available|#@te. 146 Wardown Cres. Luton. |a'k” rey“ Canonbury 8862. 
for immediate delivery. 4ft. Chinese) WANTED BY young lady: r—— 
Heavy 30s. per 100, medium 25s.jseat in car passing through Greater 
British 3ft. medium 18s., 18in. 4s.|London to North Cornwall Aug. 8 MISCELLANEOUS 
Crrge. pd. Whines and Edgeler, God-/or 9, returning Aug. 23. Box 705. ; 
manstone. Dorchester, CONTACT CLUB. Congenial pen}, THE IDEAL gift! Have your 
NEW, JOINER built, modern, 4-|fFiendehips for all. Parties, stp.,|favourite quosationy vframel. Wow 
berth, fully fitted, 15 ft.—-6 ft. 6 ins., pase ae joy ery Gans: Romney: LeMin, Chambers Farm Wragby,. 
Caravan for sale. Matched veneered |C®tdiff. Linca. { 
birch panel aoe finish. 3 Jin-| be aR aliee COMMUNITY 
ings roughout 350. Walden) (Free-Catholic) seeks young. aspiranta 
Acres, Sandford, nr. Bristol. for priesthood. Training given. Box| INSURANCES TRANSACTED. All 
=— a 690. clasaea. Fae life and endow- 
"WAR RESISTHRS' In fi 1! ment policies. Enquiries welcomed. 
OG Setiwelconiawit gifts cea cecten| ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo-jR, C. Horwood, Turvey, Bedford. 
stampa for subsequent sale on behalf /<°OPe. Helpful advice and guidance. 
of WRI. fonds. Any such gifts o<7d,, Birthdate stamped-addressed} Vp ewRITING: 10.84. per 1,000 
received with gratitude. P)]. send tolfire: 2g), ee iene | pat words; Duplicating. owas Percy 
the War Resisters’ International. 11 don, E.C.2 : Garden Cottages, Tynemouth, North- 


Abbey Rd., Hnfield. 


NYLON PARACHUTE Material. 
long panels, 


All new 
idea] for curtains, 
dresses, blouses. 
25s. parcel, pstge. 
Dept. 774, Chestnu 


No coupons, 


umberland. 


white only, 
undies, nighties, 
Price 
Celic & Co., 
Bedford. 


8d. 
t Ave., 


roomed hse., children 18, 11, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
HOUSEKEEPER, FULL charge, 7- 
kept. 418a Brixton Rd., S.W.9. 


ACCOUNTANT, writes up traders 
bks.; attends to all Income Tax 
Matters; company formation: audits 
and costing. Provineial clienta visited 


8. Daily 
without obligation. Box 96. 
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The ‘little Poona’ of Hamburg 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


Constituent Assembly, meeting in 
Rangoon this month. Hitherto the 
Burmese leaders have thought mainly 
in terms of an independent State— 
which they still regard as in some 
sense superior to a Dominion. But 
there is at least a chance that, if this 
request were granted promptly, or 
even anticipated by the British Gov- 
ernment, they would be more inclined 
to remain within the Commonwealth. 


African aspirations 


WW HATEVER happens, the libera- 
*¥ tion of India and Burma will 
not only strengthen the existing 
nationalist movements of Indonesia 
and Korea, but powerfully stimulate 
the aspirations of native peoples in 
Africa. 

It has been my good fortune, lately, 
to meet a number of negro students 
in this country; and, aware though 1 
was of the Colour Bar (worse in 
British than in French or Belgian 
colonies), and of the treatment of 
Africa ag one big Black Market, I 
have been surprised by the vehem- 
ence of their denunciations of British 
Imperialism. Some of the arguments 
they use are quite at variance with 
fact, but my friends must be right, l 
feel, if cole because they are 30 
wrong. Nothing but a great injus- 
tice could have provoked such reason- 
able people to such unreason. 

Unfortunately, most of them object 
so strongly to European ways that 
their greatest ambition is to trans- 
platy these ways to Africa. Their 

earts are set on massivia industrial- 
isation, armaments and national sov- 
ereignty. It seems to be time some 
African Gandhi pointed out a differ- 
ent ideal, making European tech- 
niques instrumental in the develop- 
ment of what is best in negro 
traditions—for the culture of African 
peoples, where it has not been wholly 
disintegrated by contact with Euro- 
peans, is informed by the very 
virtues most wanting to the sophisti- 
cated civilisation of the West. 


Sunset and sunrise 


FA OWEVER, the sun is fast setting 
over the Empire on which the 
sun never sets, and even if Britain 
still possessed the resources of a 
great imperial Power, it might be 
unnecessary for the Africans to wage 
a struggle like that of the indians. 
For just as, after the American War 
of Independence, England gave up 
trying to coerce her white colonies, 
s0, now that India and Burma have 
emancipated themselves, she may 
actively assist Nigerra and Tangan- 
yixa to stand on their own feet. 
That has always been the end pro- 
fessed, and during the last two years 
our Labour Government has begun 
to translate profession into practice. 
It is a pity not more was said at 
Margate about the ten-year plans 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation or the East African 
groundnuts project: for the last two 
compare in imaginative conception, 
scope and rapid implementation with 
the most widely advertised measures 
undertaken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—or TVA—for raising the 
material standard of living of a 
territory. Measures like these, initi- 


ated betimes and effectively carried | 


through, might lay the indispensable 
economic foundations for new self- 
governing dominions. 


The white sahibs in Europe | 


A LAS, we cannot yet bid good-bye 
and good-riddance altogether to 


Everyone should read 


FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


the latest P.N. Pamphlet by 


DR. KATHLEEN LONSDALE 
FRS. DSc. 


The challenge of atomic develop- 

ment, its history and practise, 

simply presented by a distin- 

guishe scientist and pacifist. 
price 2d. 


extra—ls. 
post free) 


.from 


HOUSMANS, PPU or PEACE NEWS 
3 Blackstock Road London N.4 


(postage 1d. 10d. per doz. 


the old-style Anglo-Indian, with his 
proud aloofness and ignorant disdain 
tor the people whose land he occu- 
pies. He’ has only been transferred 
—to Germany. An acquaintance of 
mine, recently returned from the 
British Zone, expatiates disgustedly 
upon the “little Poonas’”’ of Ham- 
burg and Gologne, where pukka 
sahibs regale themselves in the midst 
of famine with cocktails and native 
Frauleins. And initiation into this 
way of life is now to be the climax of 
our educational system! British 
conscripts are to complete their 
training with the Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Rhine. 

It would be pleasant to think that 
Lord Pakenham might be the Mount- 
batten of Germany. But in the 
Western Zones, the American voice 
will be decisive, and no clearly- 
articulated American policy hag so 
far emerged. The USA, it seems, 18 
still divided between the desire to 
keep Germany down, by perpetuating 
Morgenthau’s Folly, and the desire to 
build Germany up, as a_ bulwark 
against Soviet Communism. In 
either case the interests of Germany 
herself are secondary; otherwise a 
planned decentralisation might have 
much to recommend it. 


Organise the beggars 


mPuE chances ard that the ‘latest 

Russian coup in Hungary will 
stimulate American ambition to build 
up, not only Western Germany, 
but Western Europe as a whole. In 
fact, th proposal approved by Mr. 
Chanter in this Commentary three 
weeks ago, according to which Ameri-_ 
ea should “organise the beggars of 
Europe into a coherent body,” is now 
receiving official support in the US. 
Since only an economically united 
Kurope can hope to pursue an indepen- 
dent policy of mediation betw:en West 
and East; and since such a united 
Europe can only come into being on 
initial American favour, it would be 
all to the good if it were adopted. 
The alternative before the US would 
seem to be a costly and self-defeat- 
ing policy of divide and rule. 


Lingua anglica? 
NEARLY all the delegates to the 
Pan-Asiatic Conference, after a 
preliminary word in their own 
tongues, delivered their speeches in 
English. English is now thee lingua 
franca of the East. This may give 
encouragement to those who extol the 
merits of Basic English as a world- 
language. But there is one objec- 
tion: a large part of the globe is 
occupied by British and Americans— 
and could they (the worst linguists in 
the world) ever learn Basic English? 


Next week’s comentator: 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


BIRMINGHAM PPU’s 
RESOLUTION ON PoWs 


BRENEATH a leader page article 
“What shall we do without 


| PoWs?” the Daily Herald (June 2) 


prints a letter from the Birmingham 
Council of the PPU. It contained 
part of the following resolution: 

We, the Birmingham Council of 
the Peace Pledge Union, protest that 
the Government should continue to 
treat prisoners of war in @ manner 
contrary to “civilised” standards. the 
spirit of International Law and re- 
spect for individual personality. 

We regret that the rate of repatri- 
ation announced by the Government 
should be so slow. It would appear 
from the knowledge we have of the 
local prison camps that even this 
rate hag in recent weeks been slowed 
down considerably. 

We demand :— 

(1). That all prisoners of war 
should be repatriated at the earliest 
possible moment, and particularly 
that married men should be given 
priority. 

(2). That ai definite date by 
which each man will be repatriated 
should be given, and that each man 
should know of thia date. 

(8). That if, for any reason what- 
ever, the men cannot be repatriated 
immediately, they should as far as 
possible be treated as cwilians, being 
poid the trade union rate for the 
work they are doing, and having 
facilities to voice any comolains’ re- 
garding the conditions under which 
thew are working through the trade 
trade union responsible for the par- 
' ticular industry concerned. 


| mility 


ATTACKED BY BANDITS 


News has been received from the Friends Service Unit (China) 
which is continuing the work of the Friends Ambulance Unit China 
Convoy, of a bandit attack on a convoy of trucks in West China, in 


April, 


The convoy, carrying medical suplies from Chungking to Sichang, 
was operating nearly a thousand miles away from the Unit’s head- 
quarterg, which are now at Shanghai, and about six hundred miles from 
the two groups at Kaifeng and Yenan mentioned in our recent article 


“China m the throes.’ 
Two young English COs, 


unarmed, were in charge of the convoy, 


and one of them has written the following account, 


T was an easy second gear 

slope in the mist and we 
were pulling up it nicely at about 
8 m.p.h. As we approached a 
left-hand hairpin bend I noticed 
three men on the rocks watching 
us, but then people always watch 
trucks go by. We swung round 
the bend and thirty yards ahead 
of us some big stones, too big 
to drive over, were laid across 
the road. I pulled up to get 
them moved, and at that 
moment the shooting began. 


Shouting men began to appear all 
aver the place, popping up from the 
rocks and thickets on both sides of 
the road. My Chinese mechanic pot 
on the bottom of the cab and consider- 
ately switched off the engine; I sat 
wondering what to do for the moment. 


Lucky escape 


Then a shot hit the frame of the 
windscreen bangin front of me, crack- 
ing the glass in all directions, and 
knocking out the right-hand dash- 
light. It was lucky it didn’t kriock 
me out to. The next second we were 
hit again; I found out later it was 
in the left head-lamp. I decided to 
get out and see if a bit of foreign 
face would do any good. It didn’t. 

Tinree chaps armed to the teeth with 
revolvers and rifles rushed up and 
felt me all over for guns. Then an- 
other bloke arrived and began thrash- 
ing me with the flat of his “sword, He 
knocked me down and continued to 
thrash me while I lay on the ground. 
Then two others tied my hands behind 
my back, and tied me to a tree. Mean- 
while, everything was being hurled 
off the truck and slashed open; with 
swords and stones. 

Soon I saw two of the seven Chinese 
members of the convoy tied together 
and shortly afterwards I owas tied t? 


‘them and told to sit down by a fire. 


The chief man was quite considerate, 
and told the bandits not to take our 
clothes, papers or bedding. The 
bandits were not very obedient. 

Soon one lot of bandits was firing 
at another lot, I thought the 
thieves were falling out among them- 
selves with a vengeance; I didn’t 
reilse that the other four trucks had 
arrived and were being attacked. We 
thought they had broken down below 
us on the hill and heard the shooting 
and would stay where they were. How- 
ever, we were soon told to get up and 
g0 away with the bandits, and we 
were quite amazed to find Mike and 
all the rest of them trussed up and 
shivening dike ourselves. 


Unpleasant climbing 


The bandits forced us to climb the 
mountain with them. T like climbing 
mountains usually, but when your 
hands are tied behind your back, ars 
you are tied to two other blokes with 
a short rope, it is not a very pleasant 
business. Eventually we prevailed on 
the bandits, some of whom were 
reasonable chaps, to untie us, and 
after that it wasn’t so bad, though we 
had to carry some of the baggage. : 

All this time, the boys were plead- 
ing with our captors to let us go. 
They wouldn’t, but they seemed a bit 
vague about what to do with us. When 
we were just about knocked, we cane 


Words of Peace - No. 2/2 
USE LOVE 


“ At some thoughts one stands per- 
plexed, especially at the sight of men’s 
sin, and wonders whether one should 
use force or humble love. Always de- 
cide to use humble love. If you re- 
solve on that once for all, you may 
subdue the whole world. Loving hu- 
is marvellously strong, the 
strongest of all things and there is 
nothing else like it.” 

—Father Zosimma, in 

Dostoevsky’s “ The Brothers Kara- 

mazov.” 


on a bandit chief. He looked every 
ineh a bandit, but was quite decent, 
ask:d us to rest awhile, and noticing 
we were wet and shivering, tossed us 
an IRC (International Red Cross) py- 
jama jacket apiece. 

We sat in the mist and rain for 
what seemed hours, waiting while they 
decided what to do with us. Mike and 
I wondered whether we were to be 
kept for ransom. 

Soon we were amazed to hear our 
trucks (a long way down) being start- 
ed and moved, then shots. The 
bandits seemed as concerned as we 


were. 
Flight 


Soon two breathless bandits toiled 
up out of the mist and announced that 
soldiers had appeared. The few ban- 
dits stil] around promptly disappeared 
with their loads in all directions. The 
biggest gang tooy us. Our boys 
argued step by step, but you can’t 
argue much with guns and swords. 
We were taken down the other side 
of the ridge, which was thick with 
snow, and on a soree slope I got half- 
crippled by a stone which gave me 
an awful whack on the back of the 
leg. I have a scar two inches square 
there. We went on and on, until it 
was almost dark, and then the bandits 
kindly consented to let us go back. 

You can guess what fit was like 
climbing that snow-slope again, going 
down the other side of the ridge in 
the rain, soaked, and falling over every 
second, and finally getting lost in a 
thicket of bamboos. But eventually we 
reached the road, right by one of the 
trucks. which had been neatly parked 
like all the rest. 

We got a big petrol fire going, and 
found some C-rations and opened some 
boxes of pyjamas and_ pullovers. 
Thus clad we spent the night in the 
cabs. Next morning we loaded up 
the trucks again, and went on to 
Fulin. 

We reckon the bandits got about 1} 
tons of supplies. They got all my 
personal stuff, including both pairs of 
glasses and my passport: all I have 
left is the clothes I had on, and my 
precious wmbrelila . Also th 
thrashed us, and we “still have the 
marks on our backs. If they catch us 
on the way back, the price for our 
ransom is expected to be 200 oz. of 
silver, according to present prices.” 
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CATARRH 


HIS commonest of all disease con- 
ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mento! efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 
debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicatethesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 


Garlic—a prescription with §000 
years of history—is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent ; and greatly helps in 
neutralising and liquifying catarrh. 

Send stamps Sd. for two 20-page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person 


Allysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 
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